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Fo Friends’ Review. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
Notice of the Memoir of her Life. 


(Concluded from page 648.) 


About the middle of the 17th century, when 
he Society of Friends took its rise, England was 
rreatly agitated and convulsed. It was a period 
remarkable for its unsettlement, and the conflicts 
of the people with the government, both in rela- 
tion to civil and religious matters. ‘Though the 
reformed religion had for nearly a hundred years 
been established in England, and the people, 
with some degree of plausibility, boasted of 
their guaranties of liberty under Magna Charta, 
yet we who profit by the additional experience 
of two centuries, are driven to the conclusion 
that, at the period of which we speak, our fore- 
fathers had but imperfect views of the duties of 
the rulers, or the privileges of the governed. 
The nature and extent of religious toleration were 
very indistinctly understood, for it would appear 
if many could not divest themselves of the 
long cherished sentiment, that the king must, 
fom the very nature of his position, be the 
keeper of their consciences ! 

We of this day, consider the penal laws of 
that age as unreasonable and cruel; and it 
would be no difficult task to show, that what are 
tow regarded as the common duties of humanity, 
ind essential to the fulfilment of that great Chris- 
ian injunction of doing to men as we would 
have them do to us, were in many instances 
overlooked, or disregarded. A high profession 
of religion was common, but its spirit was not 
wed in, "The form was tenaciously adhered to, 
but the practical—the substantial part was too 
‘requently obscured by the cold dogmas of the 
‘chools, or the bigotry of sectarianism. George 
ox says, he “ was sent to turn people from 
darkness to {the light.” It was an important 
part of his mission, and peculiarly adapted to the 
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wants of his age, ‘to direct people to the spirit.” 
He says, “when the Lord God and his son 
Jesus Christ sent me forth into the world, to 
preach his everlasting gospel and kingdom, I 
was glad that 1 was commanded to turn people 
to that inward light, spirit and grace, by which 
all might know their salvation and their way to 
God.’’ He further remarks of himself, “I was 
to bring people off from the world’s religions 
which are in vain; that they might know the 
pure religion; might visit the fatherless, the 
widows and the strangers, and keep themselves 
from the spots of the world.”” Itis by no means 
intended to inculcate the idea, that these were 
altogether new doctrines in England—that there 
were no true spiritual worshippers—or that the 
obligations of man to man were altogether lost 
sight of. ‘There were bright exceptions to this 
general characteristic of the times. When the 
views of Friends—the broad Christian doctrines 
of the New Testament—were loudly proclaimed 
from one end of Great Britain to the other, and 
persecution, in all its fierceness, lent its aid, to 
stimulate the zeal both of George Fox and his 
followers, there was opened to those who em- 
braced these doctrines, a field for labour, both in 
religion and philanthropy, broad as the family of 
man, and co-extensive with the afflictions to 
which he is heir. Quakerism has never failed 
to recognize the sentiment boldly advocated by 
William Penn, that property should be held by 
law rather than opinion, and civil rights be 
beyond ecclesiastical interference. 

It is not our intention to pursue this train of 
thought. We consider it unnecessary, The 
intelligent reader can supply the deficiency, and 
fill up the outline so hastily drawn, 

Hundreds of individuals—members of our 
Religious Society—could be named, who, hav- 
ing from the convictions of the Holy Spirit, and 
the expansive nature of its revelations, become 
convinced of the doctrines preached by that 
“worthy elder’? George Fox, which we believe 
to be strictly in accordance with those of the 
gospel of Christ, laboured faithfully, as good 
stewards, in their high and holy calling. ‘Their 
eyes were opened, and they were blessed with 
clearness of vision by the Lord himself, to per- 
ceive the spiritual needs of their contemporaries ; 
and were qualified in a remarkable manner, by 
the same almighty power, to administer to them. 
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We are well aware that the Society of Friends 
can boast of few distinguished philosophers, and 
fewer poets: it is natural that it should be so, 
from the general bearing and complexion of the 
Quaker economy: yet the whole tendency of 
their doctrines is practical, both in religion to 
purify the heart, and in the common concerns of 
life, to increase its comforts. Itis said of our 
Saviour, that he went about doing good to the 
bodies and souls of men; so the prominent 
characteristic of Quakerism, is emphatically to 
preach eternal salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ, and to promote every possible melioration 
of the condition of man. In these respects, 
Elizabeth Fry stands forth in bold relief, pre- 
eminently conspicuous, even among her own 
people. We might also more particularly allude 
to such men as William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
Thomas Story, John Woolman, Dr. Fothergill, 
Anthony Benezet, and William Allen. Such 
were they of whom the apostle spoke, of whom 
the world was not worthy, ‘They were indeed, 
bright examples of the Christian’s faith, of the 
Christian’s practice, and of the breadth of the 
Christian’s duties.* They were doubtless of 
like passions with ourselves, and held their trea- 
sures in earthen vessels, We never supposed 
they were infallible ; the Apostle Paul disclaims 
the idea, that himself was so; he, as all others 
are, was only safe, as he continually acted under 
the important injunction of our Saviour to 
“ watch.” 

The writer loves to contemplate a perfect 
character. It affords no pleasure to scrutinize 
into the weak points of eminent, and particularly 
of pious, individuals ; and least of all, would he 
consider himself justifiable in exaggerating the 
failings, and placing the most unfavourable con- 
struction on acts of doubtful propriety. May 
it ever be his concern, and that of his readers, 
as we hope for Christ’s sake to be forgiven, “ to 
speak gently of the erring,’’ and not to judge 
when judgment does not belong tous. When 
we indulge a disposition to speak evil of the 
absent—living or dead—striving to draw un- 
favourable inferences, we certainly forget the 
nature of that Christian charity, without which 
it is declared our religion is vain; and we may 
be sure, the exhortation is applicable to us— 
physician, heal thyself. 

The individuals named above, and many 
others, might be referred to, as remarkably quali- 
fied to illustrate in their lives, their aims, and 
their works, the beneficent character and ten- 
dency of the doctrines preached by George Fox, 
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*If required to be more explicit, we need only 
point to the labours of Friends, in relation to war, 
African slavery, the use of spirituous liquors, the me- 
lioration of the penal laws, and prison discipline, the 
treatment of the aborigines of this country, and to come 
down to the present hour, their exertions on behalf of 
famine stricken Ireland, under one of the most appal- 
ling visitations of modern times. 
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and prove unquestionably, as we be 
thorough accordance of these doctrines 
sentiment proclaimed at the advent of our 
“ peace on earth, good will toward men.” Thei 
lives appear to the writer, most beautify!\y ,, 
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commend that principle which William Penn 
speaks of, as being “ the perfection of meek ness 
and divine sweetness.” We repeat, they wor 
not faultless. Let him that is so, ventyr» e 
strike: but let us not encourage a feeling, which 
as one of our excellent old writers has pithi . 
said, “ by reflection, thinks its own faults 
other men’s.” 

We have followed Elizabeth Fry from hp, 
childhood through a life of remarkable activiry 
to her death bed, and thence to her grave. W, 
have seen her religion in her fear of God, and js 
demonstration in her good works. In all he; 
afflictions the angel of his presence comforted 
her ; she cast her burdens upon the Lord and 
he sustained her. Had she been perfect, she 
had been unlike every one else, for weakness js 
the common lot of humanity. The writer's 
views in relation to particular traits in her char- 
acter, are expressed in the earlier numbers of 
this Review*—to them the reader is referred, 
It has not been our aim to make these traits con- 
spicuous; nor have we desired to exalt the crea 
ture, by withholding the glory from the Creator. 
By grace, Elizabeth Fry was what she was ; and 
every good gift of which she was the steward, 
she was ever ready to acknowledge, came from 
above. For the exaltation of this grace of God, 
which, through faith, brings salvation to all who 
believe,and qualifies to do the will of our Father 
in heaven, have we written these .Vofices. 

Persons not of our religious society have re- 
marked, that no inconsiderable portion of the ex- 
traordinary influence of Elizabeth Fry, arose from 
her intimate connection with Friends—that this 
gave her a vantage ground, and placed her in a 
position particularly favourable for usefulness in 
her calling. ‘The writer has no doubt of it; the 
perusal of the volumes before us, confirms the 
opinion. Her faith was strong in the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and living under 1 
daily exercise to act in simple obedience to I's 
requirings, she possessed a qualification, whic! 
in its extent might be said to be almost peculisr 
to herself, for seizing the favourable moment, or 
embracing, as she termed them, the “ openings 
for service ; and it was a matter of duty with her 
to do so, for she believed, as we suppose every 
one else does, that she was called of the Lord 1 
labour in his cause, and the cause of her fellow 
men; and above all things she desired, when the 
day of reckoning: should arrive, to be able © 
render her account with joy. Her life was ° 
beautiful exemplification of the power of religion 
—of the all-sufficiency of the Divine Spit © 
qualify for every good word and work. 
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* See pages 3, 17, 553. 
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[p the memorial respecting her, prepared by 
je Monthly Meeting of Ratcliff and Barking, 

“oublished under the sanction of London 
featly Meeting, her friends who had known 
ye from her infancy, among whom she lived 
yi died, and who had long sympathized with 
ber in her religious exercises, and who must of 
peessity, have been thoroughly acquainted with 


say: 
oe ministry was sound in doctrine, prac- 
ial and touching; freely conveying the glad 
sdings of salvation, comforting the mourners, 
yectingly warning the careless and indifferent, 
yd richly lowing forth in tender love, which 
gaght to gather all into the fold of the Redeemer. 
er endearing addresses to the young found 
»markable access to their hearts ; and her vocal 
savers, both in public worship and in the do-- 
nestic circle, were fervent and deeply impressive. 
;was humbling to her and in the cross to her 
own inclination that she ventured, from time to 
we, on public service; especially wien ad- 
iressing those who were not of our Society: but 
widst all her confliets, and many fell to her lot 
wth from without and from within, there was a 
juatain of living water which supplied all her 
need. & * * * * 
“Wewould particularly observe, that while she 
fet living unity with the true disciples of Christ, 
uder whatsoever name, she lived and died in 
uthful attachment to those Christian testimonies 
ad spiritual views, of the truth of which she 
had been so thoroughly convinced in early life. 
It was as a consistent Friend that she trod that 
path of usefulness which, had she not been such, 
would have been in various ways circumscribed. 
She moved along in the obedience of faith; and 
in dependence on Divine influence, was enabled 
io find her way to the heart and understanding 
of the child at school, the sufferer on the sick 
ved, the hardened criminal, and even the poor 
maniac: we believe it was under this influence 
that she first entered the walls of Newgate, and 
remarkably succeeded in bringing a lawless 
multitude of her own sex into order, and after- 
wards in prosecuting, on an extended scale, her 
excellent plans for the reformation of female 
criminals, In all her varied services she wore 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, accom- 
panied by Christian courage and sound dis- 
cretion; and it was a remarkable feature in the 
character of our departed friend, that in the prison 
or the palace her demeanour was the same ; and 
lore the most exalted among men, she boldly 
pleaded the cause of the poor, the afflicted and 
he persecuted, * * * * . 
“While we thus record the public religious 
rs of our dear devoted sister, the remem- 
brance is precious to us of the sweet influence 
“her spirit in our own Monthly Meeting: 
“Ways promoting love, peace and union, and 
felingly sympathizing in the joys and sorrows 
those of all conditions around her. Her low 
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estimate of herself in the midst of her prominent 
engagements, and her resignation and hopeful 
trust under reverse of circumstances and trials of 
many kinds, which her susceptible mind had to 
undergo, were alike exemplary and instructive.” 
We can searcely close these remarks without 
associating William Allen’s name with that of 
Elizabeth Fry. ‘They were fellow-labourers, 
and probably no individual of latter time could 
be named, who has been more widely instru- 
mental in spreading the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and beautifully illustrating them in their lives 
than they. William Allen’s Journal is one of 
the most delightful books we ever perused. ‘The 
love without dissimulation—the “ milk of human 
kindness,” that appears on every page—his 
meekness, ever regarding others better than him- 
self—his apparent unconsciousness of the high 
position he actually occupied among his friends 
and countrymen generally, cast a colouring of 
beauty over his life, and the pages which record 
it, of an extremely interesting and attractive 
character, and which has been rafely equalled. 
We would be inclined to pity the individual who 
could rise from the Journal of his Life without 
feeling his own inferiority, and the conviction 
that he ought to be a better man. ‘Two such 
individuals as William Allen and Elizabeth Fry 
are not often contemporaries. Should the So- 
ciety of Friends within the coming hundred 
years be able to point to two of its members, as 
those upon whom the mantle of these worthies 
shall have fallen, encouragement may be derived 
from the fact, and the inference fairly drawn, 
that the Glory has not departed from our stricken 
Society. U. M. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INSANITY AND CRIME. 
(Continued from page 652.) 


From the cases recited in the former part of 
this essay, and a greater number contained in 
the works referred to, and particularly Ray’s 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, it is manifest 
that with our present system of penal law, the 
question of insanity or soundness of intellect, on 
which the fate of our fellow men must often 
depend, will unavoidably be generally submitted 
to men totally unqualified to form a correct 
judgment. Dr. Brigham, the Superintendent of 
the New York State Asylum, remarks, “ to my 
mind there is no stronger argument in favour of 
abolishing capital punishments than the impossi- 
bility of determining whether some homicides are 
insane or not. ‘There is no sure criterion of 
insanity ; no sure test of its existence by which 
it may be certainly recognized.”* If a highly 
intelligent physician, intimately acquainted with 
insane patients, could find no certain test by 

* Report of Committee of New York Legislature on 
Capital Punishments, 1847. 
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which the existence of insanity could be always 
detected, it must be absurd to suppose that a 
court and jury, consisting of men who have 
never given attention to the subject, will be likely 
to decide such eases ‘correctly. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led, is 
plainly this: that such questions need not be de- 
cided. The correct administration of justice can 
hardly require that the capacities of the mind 
should be fathomed, and the motives of action 
weighed and measured by human sagacity. The 
actions of men are readily cognizable by the 
senses, and can be compared with the legal 
standard. When those actions become de- 
structive to the peace, or dangerous to the safety 
of the community, the offenders become the 
proper objects of penal law. But the legitimate 
procedure points to reformation and security, 
not the infliction of pain. A person may be a 
dangerous member of society, unfit to run at 
large, and this may be easily perceived by those 
who are incompetent to decide whether his pre- 
vailing propensities are the result of moral de- 
pravity, or of some of the endless grades of in- 
sanity. In either case the safety of the commu- 
nity, and the preservation of the individual, re- 
quire that he should be restrained. This restraint 
may perhaps involve some degree of physical 
suffering, and can scarcely fail to operate upon 
the mind asa punishment. As humanity dic- 
tates, that in cases of unquestionable insanity, 
the restraint should not be rendered needlessly 
irksome or severe, and that the appropriate 
means of restoration should be applied ; so in the 
case of moral depravity, a Christian spirit would 
dictate a treatment suited to moral and religious 
improvement, accompanied by the portion of 
restraint, and that portion only, which the cir- 
cumstances require. Happily, where security 
and reformation, and not vengeance, are the 
objects of penal law, there will be as little differ- 
ence in the discipline applied to the offender, 
whose criminal propensities arise from the indul- 
gence of the malevolent passions, and the mono- 
maniac who is vicious from moral insanity, as 
there is in their visible and predominant propen- 
sities. As the skilful physician adapts his pre- 
scriptions, not merely to the name, but to the 
nature and symptoms of the disease, so the treat- 
ment of those who are unfit to be intrusted with 
their own government, should be adjusted to the 
subjection of the reigning propensity. Abandon 
the idea that justice requires the violators of the 
law to be punished, and substitute the more hu- 
mane and Christian doctrine, that the efforts of 
the legislative and executive authorities ought to 
be directed to the: reformation of criminals, and 
the prevention of crimes, and we shall find the 
question of the sanity or insanity of criminals, 
in cases admitting of reasonable doubt, a matter 
of little importance. 

If from any cause, known or unknown, the 
malevolent passions of an individual have so far 
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gained the ascendancy as to prove him danger : 4 
to himself or to the community, the proper Pabjen - 
of enquiry is, the certainty of the fact, ada Ms 
method of preventing any disastrous oo... c 
quences. In such case resiraint is obviously i, bi 
proper expedient. As there are few so depraved otf 
as to be totally insensible of moral and y, wie Sy 
obligations; and none, but the UNequivoes| ‘ . 
insane, who are altogether inaccessible to tex, in 
there can be little danger, in the managemen ,; be 
criminals, whether their offences origina ;, . 
partial insanity, or inexcusable deprayiyy, r Me 
going astray by depending chiefly upon mom oh 
remedies, addressed to the understanding ay) jh. st 
heart, with as little mixture of punitory infliesion \ 
as may be found compatible with needfu! - b 
curity. a 

We often hear of eriminals being brought X 
justice, in cases where vengeance only is effected, q 


A man has been guilty of murder—he is pre. 
sumed to be excited to the act by deep-seated 
moral depravity—is tried, convicted, and eye. 
cuted. Then justice is said to have overtaken 
him. The barbarians of Melita seem to hay 
thought the viper, which fixed upon the A postle’s 
hand, the minister of vengeance, as well 2s of 
justice. We are told that Henry VIIL., of Eng. 
land, onee ordered his minister, the witty Sy 
Thomas More, to deliver to the King of France 
a message, which he deemed so offensive, that 
he told his master the French monarch would 
cut his head off if he delivered that message, 
“If he does,” said Henry, “1 will cut off the 
head of every Frenchman in England.” « But,” 
responded the minister, “that will be no com 
pensation to me, for I do not believe any Frencb- 
man’s head will fit my shoulders as well as my 
own.” ‘This is something like the justice that 
is usually rendered by the execution of murder: 
ers. ‘The murdered person receives no more 
benefit from the execution of the murderer, than 
Thomas More would have received from the 
decapitation of the Frenchmen. When an injury 
is done to person or property, justice seems ‘0 
require that the sufferer should be restored, i! 
possible, 2o the situation in which he would 
have been, in case the injury had not been com- 
mitted ; and no reason appears why this restor- 
tion should not be effected by the exertions 0! 
the injurer. But as the infliction of an equal ot 
greater injury upon the offender is no reparatwn 
to the original sufferer, it is futile to speak of It 
as justice. The Locrian law, which ordainet 
that he who struck out the eye of a one-eyed 
man should lose both his in return, though pre 
nounced by Blackstone to be judicious,” ¥* 
evidently vindietive; but its justice is another 
question. What benefit was it to the first sv 
ferer, that the author of his blindness ws ** 
made blind ? 
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Under the Mosaic dispensation, it is obser‘2°" 
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*Commentaries, Vol. 4, p. 21. 
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offences against the law of nature, that is now 
vested in the magistrate alone, who bears the 
sword. of justice by the consent of the whole 
community.”’* 

This natural right of punishing murder, which 
we are told was vested in every man, is neither 
more nor less than the /ex talionis, recognized 
and acted upon by nearly all savage nations. 
The son, brother or nearest friend of a murdered 
man, became the avenger of blood. Among 
some uncivilized nations it has been, and proba- 
bly still is, held to be an indispensable duty to 
avenge the murder of a father or friend. Justice 
is supposed to demand it. But in many cases 
the vengeance does not end with the death of the 


, restitution was a prominent object -with the 

ired legislator.* It is true that many of the 
or sions were vindictive rather than restorative. 
jut we are not to forget that Moses was legis- 
be jung for a people, not yet prepared for the re- 
' cepuon of the Christian religion; and that our 
» gviour has plainly informed us that the retalia- 
| wry principles of the Mosaic code have no place 
his dispensation. “ Ye have heard that it hath 
en said, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
goth; but I say unto you that ye resist not evil, 
wt whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
ul eek, turn to him the other also.” ‘This is 
gong language but it is the language of the 
New Testament: and whatever we may judge to 


ie its exact meaning, or the extent of its appli- | first criminal. ‘The avenger of blood himself is 

ation, we must agree that it prohibits the retali- regarded as a murderer, the victim of a second 
to gion of injuries. ‘That this applies to govern. | avenger; and thus the tragedy issues in a pro- 
d. nents as well as to individuals, is fairly inferred longed series of murders. ‘There can be no 
“ irom the consideration, that the case to which he doubt that this practice arose from the vindictive 
of sludes is one which, under the ancient system, | passions of men; and that the supposed right 


and duty were derived from the practice. The 
transfer from individuals to the community, and 
thence to the civil magistrate, of the right, or, in 
the opinion of some, of the duty, to punish 
murder with death, is the substitution of public 
for private vengeance. ‘The vindictive passions 
are probably less intense when thus transferred 
to the public; yet it may be fairly questioned, 


é. wis punishable by judicial proceedings. Besides 
n it would be a strange perversion to assign one 
re «tof principles for the government of individuals, 
's ani another to regulate their actions in their as- 
of weiated capacity. No genuine Christian will 
[- deny that the religion whieh our Lord has offered 
it HME w our acceptance, is equally binding upon the 
re man who is acting for himself, and upon him 
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at who is acting for the public: and whatever his | whether as much is not added by diffusion as is 
id sation or the sphere of his labours, the same | taken off in intensity. When three years ago, 
7 Divine law must regulate his conduct. Hence | an innocent boy was barbarously murdered near 
1° | confidently infer, that so far as punishments, | West Chester, Pa., the county was roused, and 
’ inflicted by law, are vindictive or retaliatory, so | the murderer consigned to the gibbet, apparently 
Is far they are inconsistent with the religion which | by general consent. The crime admitted of no 
he we all profess. And if such laws are not recon- | palliation, except that of moral insanity ; but the 
v cilable with the principles of Christianity, it} execution of the criminal could bring no conso- 
at would be useless, not to say impious, to enquire ' lation to the afflicted parents of the boy. Had 
t. into their expediency. For as the Author of| this crime been perpetrated in savage life, the 
re mture is also the Founder of Christianity, what- | knife or tomahawk of the father would probably 
it ever is conformable to the latter must be ulti- | have avenged the murder, and none but the 
ie mately expedient. friends of the parties have shared in the excite- 
y If these arguments are sound in relation to | ment. 


0 punishments of the lower grades, they apply If when individuals are the judges in cases 
if with tenfold force to those of a capital kind. It wherein they are most nearly concerned, their 
id en hardly be necessary to employ much time | views of justice are apt to be obscured by the 
in proving that capital punishments are always passions, and the transfer is designed to remedy 
essentially vindictive. As the punishment of the evils arising from this cause, this remedy 
i death is now seldom visited upon any crimes | cannot be complete until the principle, as well as 
I but real or imputed murder, my remarks will be mode of action, shall be changed. While murder 
n confined to such cases. continues to be expiated by the death of the of- 
Judge Blackstone observes, “It is clear that | fender, the proceeding is the same in principle, 
the right of punishing crimes against the law of | whether the execution is effected in a summary 
nature, as murder and the like, is, in a state of ,mauner, by the friend of the deceased, or delibe- 
mere Mature, vested in every individual. In a rately accomplished by the mandates of the law. 
Stale of society, this right is transferred from in- It may, perhaps, be rather less liable to fall upon 
dividuals to the sovereign power, whereby men | 82 innocent person, when effected by law; but 
‘re prevented from being judges in their own | even that is not altogether clear. ‘The records of 
Causes, which is one of the evils that civil go- criminal jurisprudence furnish a melancholy cata- 
‘ernment was intended to remedy. Whatever | logue of persons who have suffered under the 
| Power, therefore, individuals had of punishlng | grave and deliberate decisions of the courts, 
Uti ee ee 











* Ex. 22. * Commentaries, Vol. 4, p. 8. 
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whose innocence was afterwards satisfactorily 
proved. And here it may be remarked, that an 
execution by legal process inflicts a much deeper 
and more permanent wound on the family and 
friends of the sufferer than private assassination. 

Are we then to return to the lex talionis of 
savage life? Nay, verily, but to make the 
remedy complete, which civilization has partially 
supplied. Divest the criminal code of its vin- 
dictive character, and apply to criminals in 
general the treatment which a Christian and a 
father would desire to have dispensed to his own 
son, in case of his falling into criminal habits. 

E. L. 


(To be continued .) 





From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
DRY FOGS. 
(Concluded from page 655.) 


We now approach one of the most interesting 
and most modern examples ofa dry fog. In the 
early part of the year 1846, the * Gardeners’ 
Chronicle’ gives an account froma correspond- 
ent of a light fog or haze, which was observed 
to be slowly travelling over the surface of the 
earth, from the south-westto the north-east. In 
some districts the appearances were very re- 
markable ; dense fogs of a defined outline, of a 
very peculiar kind, were seen to creep over the 
surface, and sometimes covered whole districts. 
They were occasionally accompanied with ex- 
cessive sultriness, and the manifestation of violent 
electrical phenomena. ‘These fogs were by no 
means limited to one district, but appeared at 
different periods very generally over the country, 
and were particularly remarked in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Those who encountered them, 
state that they possessed a very peculiar odour, 
a sort of half-putrefactive, half-sulphurous stench. 
Finally, it may be mentioned that toward the 
close of the last year 1847, in addition to an un- 
usually disturbed condition of the atmosphere, 
the Registrar-General’s report makes mention of 
a period of very unusual darkness, which, being 
concomitant with the epidemic of the period, 
lends some probability to the belief entertained 
by many that that was due to the presence of 
‘dry fog’ in the air. 

In the course of the foregoing observations we 
have avoided intermingling the consequences of 
dry fogs with the accounts of their occurrence, 
purposely, that this very remarkable portion of 
our subject might stand out in clearer relief in 
its present position. It may be taken as a well- 
established fact, that the peculiar dry fog to 
which all along reference has been made, is 
almost invariably followed by the breaking forth 
of disease. Be the nature of the disease what it 
may, it exhibits this remarkable peculiarity, that 
it attacks the lower animals as well as human 
beings ; very frequently it also affects vegetables. 
Let us support our position. In the instance of 


1557, the dry fog had not lasted more t} 


lan) af 


days, when a malignant epidemic of ieee 


iC 


violence followed. In France, a ray 
mic catarrh immediately succeeded 1, the d » 
dry fog occurring in 1775; and jy Bnei. at 
horses and dogs died in great numbers before t 
appeared amongst the people.* a 


The rer 0 
harks 
ble phenomenon of 1782-3 was still mor .. z 
; : . e . 
tensively productive of disease ; a severp », 
mic catarrh—in other words, influenza—gep, . 3 


panyingit. Menand brutes were alike sufey,, I 
A remarkable fact has been mentioned, : al 
St. Petersburg, during the prevalence of thi: ;. Mae 
the thermometer suddenly rose thirty ae é 
and the very next morning, as if the aéria| po ‘ 
only required an elevated temperature to act ex 
tensively and immediately, forty thousand p. 
sons were laid up with influenza! Need , 
remind bereaved friends and relatives, whos 
heart-wounds seventeen years have scare; : 
healed, of the dreadful scourge which visited 
in 1831—the Cuotera? It has been a como 
mistake lately to state that the last great ai ck 
of epidemic influenza preceded the cholera; th 
fact being just the reverse, for the influenza fy. 
lowed on the heels of that disorder. Now, iy 
atmosphere in 1831 has been already commenp. 
rated as being pervaded by dry fog, and we lxy 
to submit the following striking fact. Dr. Prow, 
for several weeks before the arrival of choleray 
the metropolis, had been engaged in ascertaining 
the specific gravity of the atmosphere; and 
one particular occasion he found it suddenly is- 
creased. Surprised at the result, he repeated tly 
experiment; but the increase was still maniles. 
Next day, the first case of epidemic cholera wis 
reported in the metropolis, and from that tin: 
the disease continued to spread over the fue 
city. Influenza succeeded, and prostrated ha! 
the population, stopped manufactories, shut 
shops, and closed the theatres. _ It is sufficient 
remarkable that the peculiar dry fog which a 
pears thus evidently to have been concerned 
the production of these two extensive disorders, 
was accompanied (as usual) with remarkad' 
electric phenomena, especially a brilliant auron 
borealis, with tornados and earthquakes, a 
with the outburst of a new volcanic crater in © 
sea, near Sicily. Facts of a remarkable ki 
have been adduced to prove that the dry fogs“ 
1845-6 were intimately connected with © 
potato disease. ‘The recent epidemic—cor 















* The observation that epidemics in the human rm 
are often preceded by diseases among domestic anim 
is of ancient date. Homer represents Apollo, ¥" 
about to assail the Grecian host, as commencing ¥ 
an attack upon inferior animals. 


On mules and dogs at first his rage began; 
And last his vengeful arrows fixed in man. 
The plague in London, in 1665, according to Ne’ 
was preceded by a murrain among the cattle; #" 
at least one instance, the yellow fever in Philadelp' A; 
was foreshadowed by a remarkable mortality “ » 
feline race.—[Eb. 
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as it did in every respect with the symp- 


h os 
ne previous epidemic catarrhs—there is 


every reason to believe, is safely to be attributed 
» the presence of a similar impurity in the 
simosphere 5 and it is interesting to remember 


that the period was particularly observed to be 
marked by electric disturbances, and one or two 
magnificent displays of the aurora borealis. 

The inquiry now arises—can science offer 
sy explanation to these phenomena ? The fol- 
jowing have been proposed by men of eminence. 

Lalande believed the great haze of 1782-3 to be 

caused by the development of a large quantity of 

dectricity in a hot summer succeeding to a moist 
winter. But however we may be disposed to 
simit the actual existence of a large electric 
charge in this fog, it is difficult to suppose that 
the presence or absence of electricity could pro- 
juce, in the first place, an alteration in the 
physical characters of the atmosphere; and in 
the second, the remarkable morbific consequences 
of dry fog. Other meteorologists believe it to 
have arisen from metallic emanations. We may 
particularly allude to the ingenious theory of Dr. 

Prout, developed in his Bridgewater ‘Treatise. 

One of the most alarmingly destructive and de- 

leterious gases known to chemistry, is seleniuret- 

ted hydrogen, a compound of the metal selenium 
and hydrogen gas. Berzelius has the honour of 
its discovery ; but he himself experienced the 
powers of this agent. Allowing a minute bubble, 
as large as a pin’s head, to enter his nostril, he 
was immediately sensible of a violent pain, and 
all the symptoms of a very severe catarrh ensued, 
and lasted for some days. ‘* Now,’ says Dr. 

Prout, ‘selenium is a volcanic product; dry 
fogs are preceded by volcanic disturbances ; is 
it, therefore, conceivable that some compound of 
seleniuretted hydrogen, perhaps with ammonia, 
is the cause of the dry fog, or at anyrate of its 
disease-producing qualities 2’ 

It will be considered a pleonasm to say that 
the subject is altogether involved in deep obscu- 
rity. Chemistry confesses its ignorance, and 
meteorology acknowledges the same. The 
writer of this article has paid some attention to 
the question; but it appears impossible, in the 
present state of knowledge, to arrive at any accu- 
rate decision on the subject. It is of conse- 
quence, however, to observe, that only ignor- 
ance or prejudice will seek to confound the 
haziness of the atmosphere polluted by smoke 
with the singular phenomenon in question. 
The streets of every large city in which mineral 
coal is consumed, are always more or less 
shrouded in a pale blue veil ; but this will not 
be confounded with the dry fog, so frequently 
the messenger of death to a country, or even a 
quarter of the globe. Mr. Darwin, in his Journal, 
meutions the appearance of a peculiar blue haze 
mantling over distant objects. Humboldt, and 
other travellers in tropical climates, speak of 
similar phenomena, alluding to them as contribu- 
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tive of a peculiar grace to the landscape. But 
this appears principally due to the presence of 
aqueous vapour in the heated air. Such an un- 
satisfactory conclusion humbles us. But the 
position it compels us to assume is the right one 
after all. It may legitimately stimulate fresh 
inquiry, while it ought not to fail to elevate our 
thoughts to Him who has given power to an 
instrument of correction so terrible in operation, 
so fearful in effects ! 
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PASSION FOR SURGERY. 


Theodore S. Fay, in a letter to the Home 
Journal, relates the following anecdotes of Dief- 
fenbach, the celebrated German Surgeon, whose 
recent death has been deeply regretted by scien- 
tific men : 

He was a small man, with a high, shrill voice, 
and nothing externally remarkable, except a pair 
of brilliant black eyes, and a good deal of dash 
and style in dress and equipage. His thirst was 
for those terrible operations for which he was so 
celebrated. Among others, this:—He one day 
saw a student in the street, with some unhappy 
excrescence growing out of his head or neck, 
and that glistening eye once fixed on the poor 
fellow, it was not possible to escape. Dieffen- 
bach addressed him, and proposed to operate for 
nothing. ‘The manrefused. He offered a bribe. 
In vain. He described the probable course of the 
deformity. It would lead to torments—to death 
perhaps. ‘The student impatiently replied, 
“when he felt the approach of those grave in- 
conveniences, he would address himself to the 
operator, and not before.”’ Dieffenbach left him 
at length, and the young fellow returned to his 
books, pipe, and lecture, laughing heartily at the 
perseverance of his formidable enemy, and con- 
gratulating himself upon a happy escape. But 
one morning, about daybreak, a knock at his 
door announced, as the sleeper supposed, the 
boot cleaner, who usually came at that hour. 
He arose, unlocked the door, and lo! Dieffen- 
bach stood before him, with those supernatural 
eyes, and four stout medical students at his back. 

“ We have come to operate upon you !” 

“No!” cried the student. 

The surgeon made a sign. The subject was 
then thrown upon the bed and held there by firm 
force. He had scarcely time to express his 
sense of his treatment, by certain German ex- 
clamations, when his frightful infirmity was 
whisked off from him, and he lay a month or 
two in bed, recovering from the effects. He 
did recover, completely, and the students, the 
subordinate agents in this offensive transaction, 
declare that the ungrateful patient was no sooner 
on his legs again, a corrected and mended man, 
than he went and sued his benefactor—and re 
covered heavy damages. 

Another person had a protuberance upon the 
end of his tongue. Up to a certain day the 
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history is the same as the preceding. On that 
day, Dieffenbach, having received a final negative 
to all his prayers and remonstrances, requested 
at least one farewell look at the beautiful object 
of his desires, ‘The unsuspecting patient put 
out his tongue, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
there was a needle through it, about half a foot 
lorg, retaining it immovably in its place, and 
cutting short all expressions of disapprobation 
and ineffectual arguments. ‘The happy artist 
now had everything his own way. And what 
his own way was, I leave you to imagine. 
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The present number contains the concluding 
notice of our correspondent U. M., respecting the 
life of Elizabeth Fry. As we are about to take 
Jeave, for the present, of this remarkable indivi- 
dual, the editor may be indulged with a few part- 
ing words. 

In what has been or may be said on the sub- 
ject, there is no dispesition to indulge in that 
species of vanity which leads to build the tombs 
of the pruphets or garnish the sepulchres of 
the righteous. The important lesson taught by 
our blessed Saviour, ought to be deeply impressed 
upon every one engaged in religious and philan- 
thropic labours. When ye have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants; that which we have done, 
was our duty to do. To this doctrine Elizabeth 
Fry was no stranger. That she was actuated by 
an apprehension of religious duty, in the various 
labours which constituted the great business of her 
life, in promoting the physical, moral, and religious 
improvement of the most degraded portion of our 
race, and that she looked to a wisdom superior to 
her own, as a lamp to enlighten her path, in these 
arduous and complicated engagements, must be 
evident upona hasty inspection of her diary. That 
she was enabled to accomplish more, in the sphere 
wherein she was principally engaged, than any 
other woman who ever lived, will probably be ad- 
mitted by all who have taken the pains to trace her 
active and energetic career. And this success 
may be considered as no equivocal evidence of the 
general soundness of the principles on which she 
acted. 

The situation in which she was placed, the asso- 
ciations by which she was surrounded, the service 
in which she was engaged, and the agents whom 
she necessarily called to her aid, could not fail to 
exercise an influence on the exterior of her charac- 
ter, Her labours bringing her frequently into con- 
tact with the most degraded of her sex, and her 
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7 
mission of love leading her to allure those y 

of negligence into the paths of rectitude. }, 
ing up to their view the loveliness of virtue 
than by denouncing the terrors of the Jaw: Ria 
unavoidably led to look for and discover the am) 
traits of character, and to strengthen every 
mering of virtuous resolution, in those bee : 
was labouring to improve. Her frequent an) 
mate association, in her philanthropic labours, y 
persons whose habits of life and modes of th 
were widely different from her own ; and t} 
viction that much of her usefulness must den 
upon the aid of such individuals, would natura); 
lead her to dwell upon the points of opinion ; 
practice in which she could agree with her fr) 
and coadjutors, as well as those in which she was 
constrained to dissent. 
to view some parts of the conduct of religious 
fessors of other persuasions, with an Apparent or 


Alte 
~ 


Hence it was easy for he: 


real complacency of which it is difficult for persons 
of different mental structure, and unaccustomed 
to such associations, to form a correct conception, 
Whether situated as she was, as a wife, a mother 
and a Friend, she did not sometimes allow this com. 
placency too wide a range, is a question w hich we 
on this side of the Atlantic, are probably but ip 
perfectly qualified to decide ; nor is a decisio: 
our part needful. To her own Master let her stand 
accountable. The readers of her life may prola 
bly deduce one useful lesson from it, if they should 
be led to a serious enquiry whether they are 
labouring as earnestly as she was to perform the: 
duty to their Creator and to their fellow men. 





We have given place in the present number toa 
notice, considerably abridged from the narrative 0! 
the traveller, to whom we are indebted tor it, of 
the remnant of the native tribes, who once occupied 
the country which we claim as our own. The 
present condition of these once numerous and 
powerful people, is calculated to awaken the sym- 
pathy of those who can feel for the sufferings anc 
privations of our fellow men. Little more than 
three centuries ago, one-third of the life of an a- 
tediluvian, these people were the undisputed pro 
prietors of the soil from the Mexican guli to the 
northern bay; and from the Atlantic to the Pacite 
ocean. But these sons of the forest, like the forests 
themselves, and the game on which they relied 
for support, have disappeared before the march o! 
the white man. Itis reported that an Indian,* when 
beholding the comet of 1682, was asked the meau 
ing of that remarkable shoutmenen, and that he 
replied, it indicated that the Indians would melt 


an 


* This is related by Jacob Taylor in one of his 
almanacs, printed more than an hundred years ago- 
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» and the country be occupied by a very dif-| farms are estimated from 74 to 75 acres, amount- 
sway, 


ferent race of men. This prophecy, whether real 

gctitions, is in the way of fulfilment. But the 
; . of its accomplishment involve a heavy load 
esponsibility upon their successors, Experi- 
it sufficiently proves that an uncivilized people 
aqnot long exist in the immediate vicinity of a 
sghly civilzed nation; and if we would preserve 
that noble race from utter extinction, it must be 
done by extending to them the blessings of civili- 
nition and Christianity. ‘There are comparatively 
who are properly qualified to preach the gospel 
van tribes; but every true Christian is pre- 
aed and required to exhibit the fruits of the 
soapel in his life andconduct. If our pagan neigh- 
jours could see in their intercourse with Christian 
professors, the genuine fruits of the gospel spirit ; 
isis could searcely fail to open their eyes to the 
yuths of the Christian religion. And christianity, 
wherever it has been embraced, has always 
operated as a powerful auxiliary in the progress of 


few 


to pe 


civilization. 


The account of the late Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
don, was abridged from the London Friend. The 
notice of the Yearly Meeting in Dublin was ob- 
tained from the British Friend, printed at Glasgow. 
lt isa subject of regret that we have not been able 
o furnish our readers with amore particular account 
of that meeting. 





Diev—Suddenly, at South Yarmouth, Mass., on 
the 17th ult., coal 6! years, Racnen W., wite of 
David K. Akin, a@ member of Saudwich Monthly 
Meeting. 





CONDITION OF THE INDIANS IN NEW YORK. 


When our friend Thomas Wells was in this city 
last fall, on his way to visit the native tribes re- 
siding in New York and Canada, the Exlitor of the 
Review requested him to transmit, when conveni- 
eat, some account of the condition and prospects 
ol those people, as they should appear in his view. 
ln conformity with this request a communication 
tas been received from the above-mentioned 
Friend, the substance of which is given below. 


At Oneida, in Madison Co., about 150 natives 
reside, chiefly oy two tracts situated two or three 
miles from each other. About eight years ago, 
the Indian lands at that place were surveyed by 
the legislature, and assigned to the people in 
severalty, amounting to about 74 acres to each 
individual, Many of them sold their possessions 
and removed to Canada and other places, where 
they joined other tribes.. Those who remain 
and retain possession of their lands, are improving 
their farms, erecting comfortable dwellings, and 
planting orchards of excellent fruit. Their 





ing collectively to nearly 700 acres, on which 
they raise a sufficient supply for their own con- 
sumption, and something to spare. ‘They have 
about fifty children of an age to attend school: 
and a pious female, of the Methodist persuasion, 
has conducted a school during part of the year, 
in which about thirty children and sixteen adults 
have received instruction, ‘They have a meeting 
house erected by the Methodists, and a mission- 
ary visits them once in two or three weeks. 
They have several church members, and one 
native preacher among them. 

Friends, during several years, employed a 
family to instruct these people in the arts of 
civilized life; and the natives still remember 
their labours, and regret their withdrawal. 

The Onandagos reside in the county of that 
name, and their present number may be esti- 
mated at 300. Their remaining possessions 
include about 34 miles square, which they hold 
in common, each individual cultivating whatever 
portion he pleases, provided he does not en- 
croach on his neighbours. ‘Their lands are said 
to be pretty well cultivated; and they have a 
tolerable supply of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
farming utensils. A number of women among 
the Onandagos are native Oneidas, who have 
appropriated the produce of the sale of their 
lands to the erection and furniture of their present 
dwellings. Among them the appearance of neat- 
ness and comfort might lead a stranger to forget 
that he was travelling through an Indian reserva- 
tion. ‘They have upwards of one hundred 
young persons requiring education. ‘The State 
of New York has built them a school house, 
and appropriated $200 a year towards support- 
ing a school. But the Indians are divided into 
two parties—Christians and Pagans—between 
whom a spirit of animosity, quite unfavourable 
to the cause of education, prevails. Friends 
formerly laboured among these people, instruct- 
ing their young men in farming and mechanical 
trades, and the girls in sewing, spinning and 
knitting. ‘These labours have been discontinued 
during a number of years past, yet there are still 
to be found at their former residence, a number 
of spinning wheels, and about fifty copies of 
John’s Gospel history, printed in the English 
and Mohawk languages. ‘These books appear 
to have lain neglected for at least twenty years. 
The Methodists are labouring among them, and 
have about sixty church members. 

The pagan party are in the practice of burning 
a white dog annually, as a sacrifice fur the sins 
of the people. ‘This ceremony seems to have 
been borrowed from some imperfect information 
respecting the Mosaic sacrifices, received from 
the white people. 

The Cataraugus reservation, containing about 
54 miles square, is occupied by Senecas, Cayu- 
gas, Onandagos, Delawares and Mohawks, 
amounting collectively to nearly three thousand, 
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within the last five years. These are o, 
larger and better finished than those of 
date. The furniture and apparent neatnos 
many of these habitations, exhibit an air of... 
fort not commonly found among the abor,:,. 
of our country. Their improved condi, - 
fairly traced to the labours of Friends on) 4. 
Presbyterian missionaries. 

The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly y,,, 
ing have a farm of six or seven hundred gers 
adjoining this reservation, on which are epee 
a good dwelling house, two frame barns, and iy, 
tenant houses. The Tunessassa Creek {oy . 
through this farm, Friends have erected oy % 
grist and saw mill, which were designed ip nai 
mote the advantage of the natives. A Friend 
Ebenezer Worth, has been several years in 
fully and acceptably employed at this station, jy 
superintending the Indian interests. ‘Two schools 
are usually kept in operation under his guardiap. 
ship, one of ‘which he mostly teaches himself 
As the permanent improvement of these people 
must greatly depend upon the progress of the 
females in domestic economy, the commitiee hay¢ 
been for some time desirous to procure the ser. 
vices of a well qualified Friend and his wife, iy 
the instruction of the natives on this reservation, 

In addition to the schools above-mentioned, 
there are usually two under the direction of the 
Presbyterians, supported by funds appropriated 
by the general government. 

As the river flows through this reservation, 
throughout its whole length, it gives vitality to 
an active commerce, particularly in lumber; an! 
many of the Indian men are induced to engage 
in rafting timber down the river, to the neglect 
of their slower, but surer, agricultural concerns. 
The river furnishing a number of valuable water 
powers, they are commonly occupied by white 
people, whose society and example are generally 
more likely to inculcate the vices, than to promote 
the improvements of civilized life. Yet amiist 
all discouragements and difficulties, the labour 
bestowed upon these people by Friends and 
others, has evidently been productive of very 
important improvements. 

The Tuscaroras, in number about three hus 
dred, reside on the borders of Lake Ontano, 
Niagara Co., and possess a tract of more tla 
six thousand acres, which is held in comm. 
Some have upwards of fifty acres of wine! 
wheat, and twenty of spring wheat, besides othe: 
small grains. Their farms, held of course by 
simple occupancy, are supposed to average !0r'y 
acres, though some of them extend to two han- 
dred. Their buildings, some of which are ° 
respectable character, are the work of the natwves 
Their stock and farming utensils indicate 2 © 
dition far above the usual poverty of Indian 
But the women appear much less advanced in 
the arts of civilized life than the men. 1 
Presbyterians have been labouring among "" 
tribe for at least fifty years, and have now si!) 


of whom the Senecas and Cayugas compose 
much the largest part. The land there is held 
in common, each individual holding by tempo- 
rary occupancy. ‘They consist of 275 families, 
and their farms are estimated from five acres to 
two hundred. ‘This land appears under pretty 
good cultivation, and produces a supply more 
than adequate to their consumption. They have 
orchards of well selected fruit, and not less than 
thirty-six frame houses, numbers of them newly 
erected by Indian carpenters. ‘Their farms are 
supplied with a reasonable amount of horses, 
cattle, &c., with aconsiderable number of wagons. 
They have seventeen men who follow mechani- 
cal employments, viz.: blacksmiths, carpenters, 
shoemakers, tanners, and wagon-makers, and 
twenty who are capable of using the pen for the 
transaction of business. ‘They have had among 
them two schools, conducted by the Presby- 
terians, and one boarding school, under the pa- 
tronage of the Hicksite society. In this school 
the number of pupils average twenty-four; and 
the teacher is a pious female of the Methodist 
persuasion, who takes a lively interest in the 
welfare of her pupils. The girls are instructed 
in sewing, knitting, spinning, &c. A school 
house has been recently erected there, chiefly at 
the expense of the State, and funds provided, 
from the same source, for supporting the school. 

The Presbyterians have two congregations on 
this reservation, and a number of church mem- 
bers. Their meeting houses are neat frame 
buildings, erected by native workmen, and at the 
cost of the Indians. 

The Committee appointed by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, hold a farm of about 
400 acres in the vicinity of this reservation, but 
have no person employed there to attend to the 
instruction of the natives. Some of those people 
expressed a desire that Friends of Philadelphia 
should open a Manual Labour School among 
them. 

The Indians on the Alleghany are supposed 
to number about 900, of whom 800 are Senecas. 
They consist of about 150 families. Their 
principal reservation extends along the river, 
from the Pennsylvania line, upwards, to the dis- 
tance of forty-two miles. The width is generally 
one mile, with the river in the middle: yet 
through a part of its length the width is con- 
siderably greater. On this reservation the land 
is held in common, each individual being allowed 
to occupy whatever portion he may improve and 
cultivate. 

Besides this reservation, there is a tract on 
the river a few miles south of the New York 
line, which was granted by the State of Penn- 
sylvania to Cornplanter, a well known Seneca 
chief. This tract, consisting of 640 acres, is 
not the property of the nation, but is held by the 
descendants of the original grantee. 

Fifty families on this river are living in frame 
houses, a number of which have been erected 
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church members. A remarkable circumstance 
is, that there are nO pagans among them. 

The Tonawandos, residing in Genessee Co., 
re estimated at 450, and occupy a reservation 
of 12,800 acres. ‘This reservation, it may be 
remembered, was conveyed to the Ogden Com- 

any in the compulsory treaty of 1838, and the 
session confirmed by the supplementary treaty 
of 1842. But the ‘Tonawando chiefs refused to 
sign the latter treaty or accpt the proffered pay- 
ment: and the people appear disposed to retain 

ossession of the soil until forced to abandon it. 
They are of course in a very unsettled condition, 
and litle improvement can now be reasonably 
expected among them. ‘They are afraid to see 
a stranger, lest his object should be to promote 
their expulsion from their precarious pos- 
sessions. 

The Baptists had a Manual Labour Boarding 
School in successful operation among the T'o- 
nawandos for twenty years, in which about eight 
hundred young persons of both sexes were pre- 
pared for usefulness in civil and religious society. 
A number of those who were educated ut this 
seminary, and afterwards removed to the west of 
the Mississippi, were distinguished for their 
manners and intelligence. But this school is 
now suspended in consequence of the disorders 
arising from the Ogden claims. In closing this 
exposition of the condition of the native tribes, a 
few facts were supplied from the editor’s own 
personal knowledge, he having been a number 
of years conversant with the Indian concerns. 





THE YEARLY MEETING OF LONDON. 


That body convened on Fourth day, the 24th of 
5th month. The number in attendance in the 
Men’s Meeting was rather smaller than usual, 
which is supposed to be owing to the late season of 
commercial distress, and the uncommon prevalence 
of disease, The same difference was not ob- 
servable in the Women’s Meeting. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held 
on Second day, the 22d, at which time our Friends 
John and Martha Yeardley were liberated, in con- 
formity witha certificate granted by Grace Church 
Street Monthly Meeting, approved by London 
Quarterly Meeting, to pay a religious visit to the 
German colonies in South Russia, especially the 
Crimea, and to the countries of Brandenburg, 
Saxony and Bohemia, together with some parts of 
Switzerland, Frances and Belgium, 


Fourth day Morning.—Epistles from the 
other Yearly Meetings were read as usual. 
In the Epistle from New York, the disuse of 
slave produce was referred to, as a great means 
of overthrowing the system of slavery. But 
little notice was taken in the other American 
Epistles of any progress in their efforts towards 
negro emancipation in the respective states. 
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Reference was made by a Friend to this omission, 
in which our Friends in the United States have 
failed to do themselves justice, considering how 
much activity on this great question has been 
manifested amongst them, during the period em- 
braced by the Epistles. ‘This remark was suc- 
ceeded by a testimony to the value of that 
righteous concern, on behalf of the victims of the 
slave-trade and slavery, which the Society has 
so long cherished. It is a concern which has 
never interfered with the religious progress and 
health of the church ; on the contrary, it has not 
unfrequently happened that individuals amongst 
us have been aroused to their own spiritual in- 
terests, in connection with the part they have 
taken in the cause of the oppressed. The 
speaker expressed a hope that the Meeting 
would stand open to any opportunity that might 
offer, for testifying its continued exercise on 
account of the wickedness and the sufferings 
incident to slavery and the slave-trade. 

Afternoon.—George Stacey was appointed 
Clerk, and John Pease and William ‘Tanner, 
Assistants. ‘The answers to the queries were 
commenced with this sitting, and continued until 

Fifth-day afternoon.—The consideration of 
the religious state of the Society was entered 
into at the afternoon sitting, and a General 
Epistle agreed to be issued. Advice was 
extended from several Friends, relative to 
the attendance of our Meetings; and the great 
cause pointed out, of the deficiencies which exist 
in this and other particulars, in the union 
amongst us of those who have, and those who 
have not, come under the transforming power of 
the Divine spirit. 

A letter from our aged Friend, William Gun- 
dry, of Calne, was read at the conclusion of the 
morning sitting. ‘This Friend has attended the 
Yearly Meeting for 50 years, with one exception, 
but is now confined to his home in consequence 
of bodily infirmity. ‘The letter chiefly bore 
upon two points, the evils of party spirit, and 
the benefit of fully acting out our principles of a 
simple, spiritual Christianity, in all their ramifi- 
cations. It was very acceptable to the Meeting. 

Sixth day Afternoon—Was occupied with a 
further consideration of the state of the Society. 
The cases of exception to the Sixth Query, 
chiefly engaged the attention of the Meeting, and 
much pertinent counsel was uttered in reference 
to the inordinate pursuit of wealth, and the spirit 
of money speculation. Some of the reported 
cases belong no doubt to the ordinary catalogue 
of failures; some have fallen through the exi- 
gencies of the times, and though there may not 
have always been that amount of careful 
investigation, forethought, and diligent seeking 
of the best guidance that there might have been, 
are cases to which we should scarcely go so. far 
as to attach the character of blame; but there is 
a third class, consisting of those who have dis- 
regarded the limitations of truth, and plunging 
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into the current of excitement around them, have | we as Friends cannot form a union with ot} 
brought ruin upon themselves, and loss and suf- | on the same ground as we could otherwi., . 

fering upon others. All men are not equally | In any alliance we may form for moral ay). ¢ 
gifted for commercial transactions; but even | ligious objects, it is of vital consequence Sts 0 
where the intellect is less powerful and the judg- | not to sacrifice a tittle of any of our testi,’ 
ment less sound than in others, there is granted | in the hope of achieving resulis however 
to those who seek it, a restraining, directing 


ant. 
wisdom, a wisdom which has, over and over} Third day Morning.—The selected min... 
again in our Society, preserved the simple- 


of the Meeting for Sufferings brought a yar... 
hearted from reproach. 7 


of business before us in this and the syecer,.. 
Amongst the other points of Christian conduct ® 


sitting. A letter of counsel and SYMpathy was 

which claimed attention, may be named that of | read, addressed to the members of our Socje, 
Reading. In the advice which was imparted on | foreign parts. There are about 150 of this cise. 
this head, the error of indiscriminate reading | scattered in Europe, Australia, and parts of hee 
yas pointed out, and also of not allowing suf- 


Atthe request of some Friends, it was dipee, 
ficient time for that kind which edifies the soul; | that copies of the Epistle should be sent doy, 
the perusal of « Friends’ books’’ was particularly | to the Monthly Meetings; but the Meeting {, 
recommended, and especially the promotion of | Sufferings is to take charge of forwarding i: y, 
such reading amongst apprentices and others | the parties addressed, and to other individy:| 
who are not resident under the parental roof. 


Just stress was also laid upon the harm which 


abroad who have been connected with us, |. 
teresting reports on Indian affairs from some o) 

the minds of young persons in the present day 

suffer from works of “wit and humour,”’ in 


the American Yearly Meetings were read at this 
or the afternoon sitting. A minute on the Slaye 
which common and religious subjects are placed 
in a ridiculous light. 


trade and Slavery was read. ‘The Meeting {o 
Seventh day Morning.—In the course of a 


Sufferings had preferred leaving it for the Yearly 
Meeting to petition Parliament upon this subjeci, 
protracted discussion, which occupied nearly the 
entire sitting, we were particularly gratified by 


if the way should open. An animated discussion 
ensued, on the nature of such petition. The 
some sentiments which were uttered on the | Meeting was united in a strong feeling of duty iy 
subject of unity in the Church. On the nature | regard to the public expression at this time, of 
of a Christian chureh, it was observed, that 
where there is the bond of love to the one Divine 


our convictions against the sin of the Slave-trade 
Head, an acceptance of the same great religious 


and of Slavery; but considerable diversity oj 
sentiment was exhibited, as to what we ough to 
principles, and the belief that those principles 
lead into the same practices, there a church may 


ask the legislature to do in the matter. Th 
object proposed by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
be said to exist—a part of the body of Christ. | viz., the prohibition of sugar from Cuba and thy 
Our own Yearly Meeting was agitated at an 
early period by the question of what an oath is, 


Brazils, did not meet with general concurrence, 
some regarding it as a compromise of principle, 
in what the ground of our testimony against 
swearing really consists. ‘The matter was dis- 


to ask for the exclusion of one article of slave- 
produce only; and others maintaining that the 
cussed for upwards of twenty years, but the 
patience which Friends exercised towards one 


legal prohibition of slave sugar would be whiolly 
inoperative towards the end in view, namely, the 
another was rewarded by an eventual union of 
sentiment. 


extinction or diminution of the Slave-trade. An 
Some very interesting considerations were 


appeal was made to Friends to abstain from all 
thrown before the Meeting, upon the position 


articles of slave-production, and forcible reasons 
were advanced for this sacrifice. It was thought 
which we hold in the world as a religious So- 
ciety, and our duty in respect of it. It has been 


too by some who spoke, that we cannot consist 
ently approach the legislature, for the exclusion 

in accordance with the will of our Heavenly 

Father, that in these present times there should 


of any of the productions of unrequited labour, 
be a great advancement in knowledge and science, 


until we have done all in our power, as ind: 
viduals, to substitute for them free-labour articles. 
and in everything that relates to the concerns of 
this life. And along with this advance in what 


A Committee was eventually appointed to con- 
sider the subject, and if they should see fit, to 

pertains to the present world, there is also a 

greater enlightenment in spiritual matters; and 


bring in the draft of a petition to the House o 

Commons on the general question, care being 
thus it has happened that as the world has grown | taken in praying for legislative interference, ‘3! 
older, and men have become wiser, they have | our testimony against the use of armed vessels 
begun to regard as true many of those views and | should be fully set forth. ‘The Committee mace 
practices which were adopted two centuries ago | report to a subsequent sitting that they were D0! 
by a comparatively few unlearned and ignorant | prepared to submit a petition for the adoption 
men. But we must bear in mind that these | the Meeting, but recommended that the subject 
views and practices have not “turned to their | should be left to the watchful oversight of te 
advocates for a testimony;” and that therefore | Meeting for Sufferings, which was agreed \. 
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The report of the Book Depository was ac- 
»ompanied with information as to some donations 
Friends’ books which have been made, es- 
pecially to the Quarterly Meetings in Indiana. 
Friends were encouraged to apply for books to 

eset to public libraries, and for copies of 

Penn's Vo Cross No Crown, which are printed 
or gratuitous circulation amongst persons, not 
nembers of our Society, from the legacy of a 
Friend. Friends were also advised to see that 
weir libraries are well supplied with our ap- 
proved writings, especially with George Fox’s 
journal. Several works recently published by 
the Meeting for Sufferings were recommended 
the attention of Friends. They are: A new 
edition of the Selection from George Fox's 
Epistles; 4 Letter of S. Crisp, addressed to 
Friends everywhere ; Account of the Slavery of 
Friends in Barbary; and a volume of ‘Tracts on 
Doctrine, &c. On the suggestion of some 
Friends, it was agreed that a grant of £150, or 
thereabouts, might be allowed to Friends of Vir- 
rinia, in aid of suits at law for the preservation 
of liberty to coloured persons. The Yearly 
Meeting has recognized the efforts of our 
American Friends in this way for thirty or forty 
years; and the reduced number of our members 
in the State above mentioned, has rendered them 
unable, of late, to raise the funds requisite for 
prosecuting this work of mercy. 





THE YEARLY MEETING OF DUBLIN. 


This meeting assembled on the Second day, the 
ist of 5th month. The number in attendance was 
nearly as usual. Two Friends in the ministry, 
‘om England, viz., Richard T. Foster and James 
Jessup, Were present. The paucity of English 
Friends was viewed as rather remarkable. The 
epistles from the Yearly Meeting of London, and 
from those in America, were read, and referred as 
usual to a committee. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee proposed 
some changes in the rules respecting Appeals 
and Marriages, which, after some deliberation, 
were agreed to. ‘The Committee, whether of 
the Quarterly or Yearly Meeting, appointed to 
decide an appeal, is no longer to be appointed in 
the open meeting. It is to consist of thirty-two 
representatives from the Monthly or Quarterly 
meetings not appealed against; or, if there be 
hot So many representatives, the number is to be 
made up by appointment from among other suita- 
ble Friends then present. Other small altera- 
ions in eases of appeals were chiefly approxi- 
mations to the English rules regulating such 
matters, 

In accomplishing a marriage, the woman is 
how to sign her own name, not that of her hus- 
band, as hitherto. This innovation excited un- 
fasiness in some minds, until it was stated, that 

© signature on such occasions is merely a mat- 
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ter of national custom, and is of no legal or reli- 
gious significance. It was also concluded to 
discontinue the custom of appointing one or two 
Friends, as overseers, to attend at the house 
where the marriage entertainment takes place. 
It was considered that, where good order is 
likely to be maintained, the appointment is need- 
less, and that the deviations in our Society atthe 
present day consist in superfluous dress and en- 
tertainment, rather than in unseemly demeanour, 
or intemperance, which have declined with 
the advance of civilization. It was also suggest- 
ed, that no necessity exists for such oversight, 
that is not quite as incumbent on any ordinary 
social occasion. 

On Sixth-day evening, at the last sitting, the 
epistles prepared by the various sub-committees 
were read and adopted. 


THE EPISTLE FROM THE YEARLY MEETING, 


Held in London, by adjournments, from the 
24th of the Fifth Month to the 2d of the 
Sixth Month, inclusive, 1848. 


To tHe QuvarterLty anp Montuty Meetines 
oF Frienps in GreaT Britain, [Revanp, AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


Dear Friends,—In coming together for the 
transaction of the affairs of the Church, we 
have been brought low under a sense of our 
manifold shortcomings: but, through the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we have been com- 
forted together in Him; our strength has been 
renewed, our faith and hope have been con- 
firmed, and our hearts have been warmed with 
love one towards another, and towards all our 
dear absent brethren everywhere. 

The answers to the queries annually brought 
up to this Meeting are designed to lay before 
us the state of our religious Society, and 
especially to show how far our members are 
faithful in the support of our various Christian 
testimonies. On this occasion, as in former 
years, we have been engaged in a careful ex- 
amination of the reports which they furnish on 
these important particulars. But whilst thus 
entering into the details, we have also been led 
to take a more general view of the subject. 
These testimonies concern the several branches 
of areligious life and conversation; and the 
queries which relate to them may be all in- 
cluded in one comprehensive inquiry, What is 
the state of the tree? If the tree be corrupt, 
the fruit must be evil; if the tree be good, the 
fruit will be good also. Have we, dear friends, 
known that change of heart whereby the tree 
becomes good, and without which it is impossi- 
ble to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit? Have 
we, through repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ, experienced a 
death unto sin and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness? Are we united unto Christ, the true 
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vine? Do we know the operation of the Holy | Be willing to be kept within the bounds of « 
Spirit in the soul, even as the sap circulates | holy fear. Abide in it all the day Jone. ‘ 
through the branch; and are we willing to be | its restraints to be so laid upon you that sa 
subject to its quickening, renovating and re-| moderation may be known unto all mon’, 
straining influence in our daily life? These are | that being preserved by it in a quiet ang)... 
solemn inquiries, in which we are deeply con- | mind, you may, under its influence an) - 
cerned. May they be brought home to the | simple dependance upon Christ, witnes ¢. 
heart and conscience of every one of us by the | yourselves the evangelical blessing promis: \,, 
power of the Spirit of Truth ' the Lord through his Prophet,—« Unto ,. 

The primitive believers in Christ are de- | that fear my name shall the Sun of 5; thteone. 
scribed as “ walking in the fear of the Lord, | ness arise with healing in his wings,” ad 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” The | The events which have been recently me. 
fear of God, which thus marked the disciples at | ing in surrounding nations cannot fail t) a 
the beginning, was also an eminent character- | seriously impressed those who sympathize os 
istic of the religious experience of our fore- io 
fathers in the Truth : they were made to tremble 

































































































































































































































the social condition of their fellow men. 7; ; 

the vanity of trusting in princes and in arm; 
before the Lord, under the sense of their own 
corruption in the fall, and of his holiness; and 
when brought, through the grace of Christ, to 
partake of the joy and peace of believing, this 
holy reverence and awe dwelt with increasing 
power upon their spirits, kept them in watch- 
fulness and tenderness, and in a remarkable 
manner accompanied the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon them for services in the Church. 
Abundant are the evidences in the Sacred 
Scriptures of the blessed effects of this fear of 
the Lord, in preserving against temptation, and 
in giving a practical sense that God is every- 
where present, and knoweth even the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. It is not the fear in 
which there is bondage; it is a filial fear, in 
perfect harmony with that love in which the 
child of the Lord breathes the language of 
adoption,—Abba, Father! It grows with his 
growth; and the further his advancement in 
Christian experience, the more place will it 
have in his heart, the more powerful and con- 
stant will be its influence over his actions, his 
words, and his very thoughts. As he comes, 
through faithfulness to the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, to be quick of understanding in 
this fear, what carefulness does it work in him! 
not only restraining him from the abuse, but 
limiting him in the use of outward things: it 
leads to a vigilant discharge of his stewardship 
of time, of talents and of substance; the pur- 
suits of business, of intellect, and of taste, will 
be subject to its holy restraints. 

Under the influence of this fear, and with a 
comprehensive view of the requirements of the 
Divine law, we are brought to the Christian 
standard of truthfulness and simplicity in lan- 
guage, and of plainness and self-denial in 
clothing, in furniture, and in deportment ; and, 
as becometh men professing godliness, we are 
led out of a conformity to the varying fashions 
of the day, and restrained from the pursuits of 
music and dancing, from theatrical entertain- 
ments, and from vain sports and other {frivolous 
and hurtful amusements of the world. Suffer 
then, we beseech you, the word of exhortation. 


has been strikingly exhibited ; and whilst ws. 

nessing the workings of the wrath of map. y, 

have been afresh taught that the Lord doo 

according to his will among the inhabitants of 
the earth, and that none can stay his hand. o: 
say, What doest thou? It is not for us to yp. 
fold the designs of the Almighty in permitting 
the events which have been passing before ys, 
but we think they clearly proclaim that jt js 
righteousness, and righteousness alone, which 
forms the true basis for the prosperity and 
stability of nations. We rejoice with trembling 
in contemplating the condition of comparative 
order and tranquillity which prevails in our ows 
country. We have not been without threaten- 
ings and warnings. May they lead us, indi- 
vidually, and as a nation, into a close examina- 
tion of our state,and into a fuller recognition 
of the Divine laws of justice, mercy and truth, 
as the governing principles of national as well 
as individual action. It is our prayer that all 
the turnings and overturnings of kingdoms may 
be overruled to the spreading of the Truth, and 
to the extension of the government of Christ in 
the hearts of the children of men: and may it 
please the Lord to continue his protecting care 
to our beloved Queen, to endue her counsellors 
with wisdom, and in his unmerited mercy, to 
grant a continuance of peace and internal tran- 
quillity to our country. 

May we, dear friends, be individually pre 
served from the excitement and strife into 
which many are hurried by the things which 
are passing around them! Let us rather be 
concerned by watchfulness unto prayer to know 
what is our own duty, whether civil or rel- 
gious, and in humility and without self-seeking, 
to fulfil it aright as to the Lord and not unto 
men. And whilst taking our part in ended 
vouring to relieve the wants of the poor, and to 
promote, in accordance with our Christian prit- 
ciples, their religious, moral and social ame 
lioration, may we be kept from an undue 
meddling with political affairs, lest they draw 
us aside from our proper sphere of action, an¢ 
from that quiet, retired and trustful mind whic 
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_ 
» becomes the disciples of Him who declared, | to as small an extent as possible upon borrowed 
«My kingdom 1s not of this world.” capital, and should the Lord crown your honest in- 
‘midst the rumours of wars prevailing around dustry and your prudent and contented economy 
is, We continue to feel the value of the testi- | With that prosperity which is often the blessing 
ast which has been given us to bear against of the upright, be persuaded not to regard the 
the ase of arms, and against all war, defensive fruits of success as fairly your own, until you 
xs well as offensive. But in making this decla- have | paid all your former creditors in full. 
nition, We are not unmindful of the difference | Nothing less than this is consistent with that 
tween bearing this testimony in a season of | uncompromising integrity into which true Chris- 
ce, and in a time of actual war or civil out- | tian principles lead. . 
breake It is therefore our earnest desire that it We have in usual course received accounts of 
may be given to all our dear friends, under the sufferings of our members in Great Britain 
yhatever circumstances they may be placed, so | and Ireland, in the maintenance of our testimony 
feel for themselves individually the ground | against all ecclesiastical claims. The amount 
{ the testimony, and to be so strengthened of thus reported, including the costs and charges of 
he Lord for its support, that they may act distraint, is upwards of nine thousand one hun- 
therein With Christian boldness and consistency | dred pounds. We would again commend this, 
i: all things. And may they be so preserved | our Christian testimony, to the continued faith- 











® i, watchfulness against any compromise of | ful support of all our friends, under whatever 


principle, trusting not in the arm of flesh, but | circumstances they may be placed, whether as 
in the Lord alone, that this precious part of our | OWners or as occupiers. 

christian profession may be maintained inviolate, | | Epistles have been received and read in this 
md through their faithfulness more widely | Meeting from our dear friends in Ireland, and 
jifused in the earth. from those of the several Yearly Meetings of 


Our tender sympathy has been excited towards | F iends in North America. 
many of our dear friends who have suffered the |. Finally, dear friends, let brotherly love con- 
ios of all, or nearly all that they possessed, by tinue. It is the token that we are the children 
the severe commercial distress through which of God, who is emphatically love. Itis the evi~ 


this country has been passing; and we desire dence that we belong to Christ. The Psalmist 


that they may receive a full ‘beaiies ‘oft the help | Compares the unity of brethren to the anointing 
oil and fertilizing dew. Where it is wanting 


and of the true religious concern of their breth- . ‘ 
rep. In some instances we doubt not these ca- | there is no true fragrance or fruitfulness in the 
Church. May the Lord himself cause this fra- 


lamities have fallen upon them without any ) 
breach of integrity, or possibly any want of | Stance and this fruitfulness to abound yet more 
and more amongst you to his praise ! 


commercial prudence, at least in its ordinary e 
vnse, But we believe that we might appeal to} Grace be with you and with all them that 
ome of our friends, even of this class, who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Amen. 


would have to make the acknowledgment, that Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
if there had been a closer adherence to the con- GrorGe Stacey, 
victions and limitations of the Spirit of Truth Clerk to the Meeting this year. 

in reference to their religious and temporal duty, 
they might have escaped some of the trials TREATY WITH NEW GRANADA. 

which have thus overtaken them. Our main| ‘The United States Senate has ratified the 
concern, however, at this time, applies to the | treaty made by James A. Bidlack, Charge 
‘uture course of all who, from whatever cause, | d’Affaires, and the Republic of New Granada, 
have been brought into pecuniary difficulty. For |the terms of which are highly important. It 
you, dear friends, who are thus circumstanced, | removes the heavy discriminating duties against 
and for your families, we feel an earnest desire }us in the ports of that republic, from which 
that you may be preserved from yielding to the | other rival nations have been exempt, and which 
peculiar temptations incident to your situation ; |have nearly destroyed our commerce in that 
that you may be enabled to make a right use of quarter, and guarantees to the Government and 
your trials, and that, through the help of the | people of the United States the right of passage 
lord, these trials may work together for your | across the Isthmus of Panama, by rail-road or 
zood. We believe that your comfort and peace | canal. The importance of this treaty, both 
of mind, your respectability in the eyes of all | politically and commercially, cannot be overesti- 
good men, and your fature success in life will | mated, and it will give an impulse to capitalists 
- materially promoted by a willingness to come |to commence and complete at an early day, the 
cown at once to the true level which your al-| great connection of the Atlantic and Pacifie 
tered circumstances require. Few things are | Oceans.—Exchange paper. 

* dangerous in cases like yours as to attempt to 
maintain in some degree the appearances of| ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
your former condition. Endeavour to depend ! dom.—Prov. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress—Senate.—The Senate has for a con- 
siderable time past had the Oregon bill under con- 
sideration ; the principal question in dispute being 
that of the prohibition of slavery in the territory. 
Senators Hale, Niles, Dix and Phelps have spoken 
in favour of the prohibition, and Calhoun, Berrien, 
and others, denying the power of Congress to legis- 
late on the subject. On the 27th ult. a memorial 
from Dorothy L. Dix, a female who has become dis- 
tinguished for her efforts in behalf of the insane, 
was presented, praying that portions of the public 
lands, in the several States, amounting to five 
millions of acres, should be appropriated for the 

rpose of constructing institutions for the insane, 
m the different States. The memorial, which is 
said to contain much valuable information on the 
subject, was referred to a select committee. 

A resolution of instructions against the exten- 
sion of slavery into free territory, has passed the 
Senate of Wisconsin. Both her Senators are de- 
cided Wilmot proviso men. Martin Van Buren 
has accepted the nomination of the Barnburners’ 
Convention, but Senator Dodge has declined it, 
and considers himself bound to support the nomi- 
nees of the Baltimore Convention. 

Mexico.—The last account is that Gen. Herrera 
has finally consented to accept the Presidency. It 
appears that the last of the American troops left 
the city of Mexico on the 12th ult. 

Venezurta.—The civil war in this State, (for an 
account of the origin of which see page 400 of this 
Journal,) appears to be at present favorable to 
Presideut Monagas. Maracaibo, the principal place 
held by the Paez party, was evacuated by them 
early in last month, and occupied by the troops of 
Monagas. The Paez men went on board their 
fleet, and set sail with the supposed intention of 
making a descent upon another part of the coast. 
Gen. Paez himself was in New Granada, waiting a 
favorable opportunity to return to Venezuela. 

Evrore.—By the arrival of the Cambria, dates 
from Liverpool to the 17th ult. have been received. 
Trade generally continued very dull, and both cot- 
ton and bread stuffs had a declining tendency. 
The prospects of the growing crops in England 
were very favourable. England and Ireland were 
tolerably quiet. Sir H. L. Bulwer, the English 
Minister to Madrid, having been summarily dis- 
missed by the Spanish Government, apparently on 
suspicion of having fomented a recent insurrection 
in that country, the Commissioner sent by that 
Government to London, to make explanations in 
regard to the act, was unable to obtain a hearing, 
and both he and the Spanish Minister at London, 
had returned to Spain. Though the British Ministry 
disclaimed hostile intentions, the result was looked 
for with some anxiety and apprehension. Paris 
was in a state of intense excitement. The election 
of Prince Louis Bonaparte to the Assembly, and 
his expected arrival in Paris, had revived the old 
enthusiasm of the people for the Bonaparte family, 

and great numbers of the populace were shouting 
for au Empire, with Prince Louis as its head. The 
Government were pouring soldiers into Paris, and 
it was supposed that not less than 100,000 troops 
of the line were within the capital. On the 12th 
the Assembly passed a decree, keeping in force 
against Louis, the law of the monarchy, banishing 
the Bonaparte family from France. The excite- 
ment of the people increased ; it is said that bar- 
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ricades were attempted, and only Prevented 
the immense military force which filled the .. 
Disaflection appeared among the soldiere ~_ 
some regiments of both the regulars and X/s. 
Guard joined in the shout of “ Vive ’Emper.. 
The decree of banishment was opposed ea 
scriptive, by several delegates, who al] . ae 
the warmest attachment to the Republic. anj 1. 
claimed entirely any wish for the Empire: as tee 
the 13th it was revoked by a large majority The 
popular feeling was not by any means wnanin,... 
in favour of the Empire, and should a foro), 
attempt be made to establish it, a fright{y| o. 
war will undoubtedly be the result. Pierre Boo». 
parte denied in the Assembly, that Louis had no 
desire for the crown ; he believed that the move. 
ment was without his know ledge or consent. | ba 
latest telegraphic despatch, received previous to 
the sailing of the last steamer, dated Paris. Jyno 
16th, announced that the Prince had writtey ; 
the President of the Assembly, resigning his sea: 
We do not yet “despair of the Republic.” [tal ai 
The vote of the people of Lombardy, on ‘the 
question of annexation to the Sardinian dominions 
is stated thus,—561,002 votes for immediate ay. 
nexation, aud 681 votes for the postponement of 
the question till the close of the war. 

The city of Naples itself was quiet, though 
another struggle was expected. It is reported tha: 
a Provisional Government has been constituted by 
some of the insurgent Southern provinces; that 
1000 Sicilians had already entered Calabria, and 
that 6000 more would soon follow. 

The Danish war, of the close of which by foreign 
mediation, hopes were recently entertained, has 
been renewed with great vigor. The committee 
of the German Parliament or Constituent Assembly, 
are said to have agreed to propose the following 
pian for a Supreme Government, to exercise the 
executive power until the adoption of a Constitu- 
tion. A federal Directory of three persons is to be 
chosen by the Assembly, of whom one is to be 
nominated by Austria, one by Prussia, and one by 
the remaining States. [tis to manage the affairs of 
government, by means of ministers to be appointed 
by it, who are to be responsible to the constituent 
assembly, and no ordinance to be valid unless 
countersigned by at least one responsible minister. 
In the Prussian Assembly, a Jeckaaiers motion of 
an abstract nature, recognizing the events of the 
18th and 19th of March as a Revolution which 
had dethroned the King, and organized a new 
constitutional system, is reported to have been 
negatived by the close vote of 196 to 177. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee who have charge of this Instit- 
tion are desirous of employing a competent Frnt 
to teach Latin and Greek in the Boys’ Department. 
Application may be made to Nathan Sharpless, 
Concord, Pa.; Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 
Charles Yarnall, Philadelphia, or Thomas Evans, 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pa.—They also wish 
to engage the services of a Reading Teacher in a 
Boys’ School. Apply to Samuel Beitle, Philadel 
phia ; Nathan Sharpless ; Joel Evans, Springfield ; 
or Thomas Evans, Haverford. uf 





OFA Friend with a small family wishes ' 
obtain a couple of boarders. Apply next door 
below No, 163 Wood street above Tenth. 





